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_ | speak for themselves. 


From the Chicago Daily News. 
EXECUTION OF THREE MEN. 
Execution of the Murderers of Col. Davenport, at 


Rock Island, Ilinois—Confession of one of the 
Horribk 


Rock Istanp, Ill., Oct. 25, 1845. 





Culprits ‘atastrophe ’ 


Mr. Epiror: I hasten to lay before your | 


readers an account of the horrible tragedy just 
enacted here. 
Granville Young, have this afternoon been hung 


according to law, for the murder of Col. George | 
Although the morning was a rainy | 


Davenport. 
one, an immense concourse of people were seen 


assembling from every part of the country ; and | 


at the time of the execution I made an estimate, 


and should judge there were five thousand pre- | 
sent—a promiscuous assemblage of men, women 


and children. 
At 11 o'clock the guard formed ina hollow 


square, before the jail, and marched tothe gal-| 
| , , £ 


lows, where they were dismissed until after din- 
ner. Music by the Green Mountain Boys, com- 
posed expressly for the occasion. At 1 o'clock 
the guards again formed in front of the jail, 
when the prisoners were brought out, and con- 
ducted in solemn procession, with music, to the 
gallows. ‘The guard formed in a hollow square 
about the gallows, while the prisoners ascended 
the scaffold and took their seats with the Sheriff. 
Several other gentlemen also ascended the scaf- 
fold. I say other gentlemen, for the prisoners 
appeared very much like gentlemen. They were 
well dressed, and up to this time, scarcely any 
emotion was visible in their countenances. But 
after sitting awhile, a slight paleness seemed to 
overshadow their faces, as they looked upon the 
crowd, and upon the apparatus before them.— 
Strange would it be if their hearts did not sink 
in that hour. The Sheriff advanced and read 
the order for their execution; after which, he 
remarked that if the prisoners wished to gay any 
thing, opportunity was given. 

Jounx Lone then arose, (the Sheriff having 
unbound the cords from his arms,) and advancing 
forward, made a very polite bow, and addressed 
the audience as follows . ; 

‘ Ladics and Gentlemen of this respectable au- 
dience: { appear before you as a dying man 
about to be launched into eternity, and request 
that you will listen to what I have to say before 
I leave this world forever. Myself, my brother 
Aaron, and my friend, Granville Young, you see 
brought before you about to be hung for the 
murdeg of Col. George Davenport. I now say 
to you, gentlemen, and I wish you to receive it 
as the declaration ofa dying man, that as for my- 
self I plead guilty, but these tio men, (pointing to 
the prisoners) are innocent, of the crime. I wish 
you to receive this as the dying declaration of a 
man. (Here he became much affected.) I now 
tell you, gentlemen, that Robert Birch, William 
Fox, Theodore Brown and myself committed 
that murder—though we killed Mr. Davenport 
unintentionally—and I wish the people of Rock 
Island distinctly to understand and depend upon 
it, that no other person is guilty of that crime, 
either as accessory before or after the affair, and 
every other man who is hung for that crime is 
hung innocent. As for me, gentlemen, I do not 
fear to die, the fear of death was never before my 
eyes; but I cannot bear to see two innocent men 
Look at the evidence against these men. 
What was it? The evidence against Aaron a- 
mounts to nothing at all! There was not the 
slightest evidence excepting what was given by 
Birch, and I do not believe there is a man with- 
in the sound of my voice, who does not believe 
that Birch perjured himself. The groceryman 
testified that Aaron bought bread there, but 
when he came to look at him, he said that he 
thought the man who bought the bread was two 
or three inches taller. So you see what that 
amounts to. As to Granville Young, upon whose 


hung. 


John Long, Aaron Long, and | 


| evidence was he convicted? Is Mr. Bonny 
| here?—(Here he looked for some time among 
| the crowd.) If Mr. Bonny is here, it is my re- 
| quest that he step forward. (He was told Mr. 
| Bonny was absent.) Well, then, if Mr. Bonny 
| is not here, it knocks 650 pages from my speech. 
‘That man Bonny has been held up before you, 
gentlemen, as one of the best of men that ever 


| lived. But I vow tell you that he is the chief 


j among thieves aud robbers, and was accessory 


| both before and after the fact, to the murder of 


| Miller. You may apply to Dr. Williams and Mr. 
| Loomis, as witnesses to that fact. I leave you 
for the present, gentlemen, and let my friends 
I will be before you a- 
|gain. I will then tell you why I made this con- 
| fession. (Here he thanked the audience for their 
| attention and retired.) 
Aaron Lone then came forward and said : 
' Tam about to be hung for a crime of which 
| I am innocent. 1 always lived at home with my 
| parents, and always worked hard. Last summer 
'I went down to Nauvoo with John, and there I 
| suppose he saw Fox and the rest, and they 
wanted him to go up and help rob Davenport, 
and the only difficulty was to get John separated 
from me. So Fox and he wanted to do some 
business up the river, and he must take John 
along as a witness. Sothey went upand left me 
at Nauvoo. J am as innocent of this crime as the 
Sarthest man in England. When John left me at 
Nauvoo, 1 gave him all the notes I had against 
men in Indiana, and he gave me all his against 
men about here. I am entirely innocent of the 
murder. I have nothing more to say. 
GraNviLLe YounG next came forward : 
| Ladies and Gentlemen—You behold me about 
to be launched into eternity. 
,much affected and it was with difficulty he 
spoke.) Iam about to be hung for the murder 
| of Col. Davenport. J am innocent of that crime. 
'1 am to be hung on the testimony of Mr. Bonny. 
| He says that he saw me on the War Eagle, and 
{that I, a perfect stranger, approached him, and 
told him that I knew who the murderers of Col. 
| Davenport were, for I saw them as they were 
| coming up the river, and offered to join them. 
Does it look likely that a stranger would ap- 
| proach him inthat way? No! Itis said that Bon- 
ny’s name ought to be written in letters of gold 
| on the corners of the streets ; but I think it should 
_be written with the blood of innocent men. I 
| became acquaiated with Ed. Bonny about twelve 
/ months ago, and previous to that time I had led 
‘an innocent life. He was the man who first in- 
' duced me to commit crime. I leave this matter 
-with you. I am willing that God should be my 
| judge. 
Joun Lone again advanced and addressed the 
| audience : 
Ladies and Gentlemen—My friends have made 
| quite short speeches. I will now state why I 
came out as I did, with a confession of this affair. 
While I lay in my dungeon, chained down with 
my fellow prisoners, 1 could hear, on the one 
side, the most awful curses, and on the other I 
could hear these men who are now on the scaf- 
fold, calling on God to have mercy on them, and 
asserting their innocence. Could I endure that ? 
No! gentlemen, I knew that they were innocent, 
and I was guilty; and I determined to tell the 
truth about the matter. I did so. I wrote a 
confession, showing the innocence of these men, 
but it was not permitted to be published. Why 
was this? The people here did not want those 
abroad to know that they were going to hang 
innocent men. I wish you all, and especially the 
young men who are within the sound of my voice, 
to look at me and take warning, for I have been 
for the last five years a very bad man. Up to the 
year 1840, I never wronged a man out of a dol- 
lar. But since that time I have not been taxed. 
The way I first came to commit crime was 
this: Inthe year 1840, I became acquainted with 
Alanson Hodge. He prevailed upon me to cir- 
culate some counterfeit money. I continued this 
business two years. In 1842, there was a gen- 
eral breaking up of the business. I could not 
think of returning to work for a living, so I went 
to robbing. Since that time I have robbed many. 
I have made a business of it. I ama_ robber by 
profession, gentlemen ; but I am true to the cause. 
You have heard it said, most of you, that John 
Long is a very cruel fellow. But I solemnly de- 
clare, that the murder of Davenport was the only 
time when any person was hurt in any of my rob- 
beries. And whenI have stood before men with 
my pistol cocked to prevent them from making 
an opposition, they have been as safe in my hands 
as though I had been appointed a guard to protect 
their lives. So far from being so cruel as you 








(The prisoner was | 





may think, my accomplices will say that I have | 
always been onthe side of mercy, and in the | 
robbery of Davenport, (after he was accidentally | 
shot) | myself went down and gota pitcher of 
water, and gave him drink, and placed it by his 
side. 

I consider that my friends here, Aaron and 
Young, have been peculiarly unfortunate. They 
have been persecuted, and have not had justice 
done them. I also have not had the rights which 
the law allows me. We have all been tried and 
convicted without having the rights which the 
Constitution guarantees to us. In the first place 
we were brought here and tried, without giving 
us time to get witnesses or any thing else. The 
counsel who were assigned us by the Judge, and 
who, I must say, came forward and did their du- 
ty most nobly, asked for a continuance in order 
to procure witnesses, which was denied by that 
inquisitorial judge, for what else can I call him? 

Next Mr. Yourg reauested a separate trial, 
which was refused. We also made an affidavit 
stating that we believed that we could not get 
justice done in this County, and prayed for a 
change of venue; which was also denied. All 
these things were denied us, and we were hur- 
ried on to our trial, with an overwhelming amount 
of talent against us. As far as I am concerned, I 
do not mind it. Would to God that my three 
accomplices in guilt stood beside me instead of 
these two innocent men. fow can you consent 
to let two men be hung for a crime of which they 
are innocent? It is your duty to take these two 
men from the scaffold, rescue them from an un- 
merited death. I tell you, gentlemen, that what 
I say is true, and I feel it my duty to stand up 
here as long as the law allows me to live, and at- 
test to the innocence of these men. (Here he shed 
tears and showed much feeling—as he invariably 
did, whenever he alluded to his brother.) My 
brother has never, to my knowledge, wronged a 
man out of a picayune in all his life. He has 
always given me good advice. So have my pa- 
rents. If I had listened to their advice, I chould 
not have been here. Last evening I read in my 
cell a letter that contained the last farewell of 
my parents. It was the only thing that ever 
chilled my heart. In lgoking over my past life 
and asking myself when I was the most happy, 
my answer is, when I was honest. I wish there- 
fore, that my young friends would take warning, 
and follow such a life as will lead them to 
(here he checked himself,) will make them most 
happy. I have followed robbing, because with- 
out it I could not appearas I wished. I have led 
a high life for the last few years ; have gone in 
the highest classes, visited most of the large 
cities of the United States—have often been 
taken, but always managed to escape until now. 

There has been a great deal of excitement 
against us in this place, and I have no doubt if 
there had been some one to take the lead and 
say ‘come on boys,’ the jail would have been 
torn down, and we all should have been murder- 
ed. This mob spirit, gentlemen, is what makes 
so many robbers among you. This is what first 
set Fox to robbing. He was taken, shot and 
whipped in company with another, for a crime 
of which he is innocent. Would to God he were 
here now, he would offer himself in their‘ stead, 
One thing more as to this Bonny. He had two 
a for counterfeiting money in Nauvoo, in 
nis cellar, and when the people beeame exasper- 
ated, and were about to attack his house, I went 





in the night and carried the presses to a distant 
part of the city. For the truth of this I refer to | 
Dr. Williams, Mr. Loomis, Mr. Gore and Mr.| 
McGough. This same Bonny has men now em-| 
ployed in stealing horses in Missouri ; he furnish- 
es them with money, half counterfeit and half 
good. He will probably arrest them when they 
return. When fae him at Lower Sandusky, I 
told him that he was the last man I would expect | 
to arrest me. He then gave me his hand, and_ 
we pledged ourselves not to reveal any thing | 
against eachother. Since that we had a quarrel, | 
and our last agreement was that either should_ 
kill the other at the first opportunity. As for| 
Birch, I first saw him six months ago, in the 
bushes at Bridges. Since then I have been hand | 
in hand with him, and if any one had attacked | 
him, I would have defended him, without asking | 
for what he was attacked. Last Winter I win-| 
tered in Iowa. There isa gentleman who can, 
testify to that (pointing towards a man standing 
near the gollows.) I presume there are many | 
here whom I have robbed. (Here he turned to | 
the Sheriff and asked him if the time was nearly 
out. He was told it was.) The Sheriff tells me | 
the time is nearly up. 

Behold me—a dying—a dead man. 








And my 


dying words are that these men are innocent. I 
here holdup my hands and invoke the heavens to 
witness that these men are innocent. Would that 
God himself would come down and convince the 
audience of the truth of what 1 say. You are 
about to behold, my friends, a sight which I hope 
you may never behold again—éwo innocent men 
hung. As for myself, gentlemen, I do not know 
what will be my fate—of that | am_ entirely ig- 
norant. All my hopes lie between this moment 
and that (pointing to the rope.) Should I make 
a full contession, I should implicate two hundred 
men in this State, Indiana, Missouri and the 
Territory. Perhaps some of you think it is my 
duty, but Ido not, for I have some feeling for 
their families. I have confessed about Bonny,— 
I make no other confession. (Here he closed 
his very lengthy speech, lifting up his hands, 
and asserting with his last words the innocence of 
the men by his side.) 

After he had closed, he returned to his seat, 
and, after consulting the other prisoners, return- 
ed and stated that it was their dying request that 
their bodies might be given to their friends, and 
not to the physicians. Mr. Gatchell now stepped 
forward and offered up a short and appropriate 
prayer; after which Mr. Haney read a Psalm.— 
The prisoners now severally shook hands with 
those on the scaffold, and with each other.— 
Aaron Long and Young nearly overcome with 
emotion ;—John quite calm and collected. The 
Sheriff bound their arms, put the rope round 
their necks, drew the caps over their faces, and 
led them forward upon the drop. Taking the 
axe, he severed the rope at one blow, and down 
went the drop, letting them fall a distance of four 
feet. But now remained a scene most revolt- 
ing to behold, and most horrible to describe.— 
The middle rope broke, letting Aaron Long fall, 
striking his back upon the beam below, and ly- 
ing insensible from the strangling caused by the 
rope before it broke. 

For a moment, not a human being moved; all 
were horrified, and seemed rivetted to their 
places. Soon, however, the officers descended 
and raised him up, when he recovered his senses, 
and was again led upon the gallows, suffering in- 
tensely, raising his hands and crying out, ‘ The 
Lord have mercy on me! The Lord have mer- 
cy onme! You are hanging an innocent man.-~ 
And (pointing to his brother,) there hangs my 
poor brother; but alas! he heeded him not. . He 
was already gone beyond his sympathy—he was 
left alone, to endure the dreadful sight of his bro- 
ther’s last agonies, and once more to pass through 
the dreadful scenc—the rope—the platform—the 
axe! I shall never forget the appearance of that 
man, as he sat upon the bench, a large bloody 
streak about his neck, his body trembling ail 
over, while preparations were making for his 
final fall. But there was another act in the drama. 
As he was ascending the gallows, signs of an 
outbreak among the crowd were evident. Some 
cried—‘ That’s enough—let him go! while others 
gave expression to their horror, Just at this mo- 
ment some cry was raised in a remote part of 
the crowd. No one knew what it was; some 
were frightened—one wing of the guard re- 
treated toward the gallows—the tumult increased 
—a sudden panic seized the immense crowd, 
and they all fled precipitately from the place.— 
If the earth under the gallows had opened, and 
Pluto himself had arisen from the infernal regions, 
with his horses and chariot, it could not have 
caused greater consternation, or a more hasty 
flight. The guard were with difficulty kept in 
their places ; the crowd returned, and soon all 
was quiet, every one ashamed of himself for 
having been frightened at nothing. One wagon 
was found upset, but it was found to be the ef- 
fect and not the cause of the panic. The wretched 
victim of the law was at length despatched, and 
the crowd dispersed. Thus ended the first ex- 
ecution I ever witnessed, and God grant it may 
be the last. w. 


~~ in i i i i 


TRUTH WON'T ALWAYS DO.—We once knew a 
man, who on his return from a public meeting, 
burst open his door ina rage, upset his children 
kicked his dog, hurled his hat behind the grate, and 
paced the room back and forth like a chafed tiger. 

‘ What is the matter, my dear?’ said the won- 
dering wife. 

‘ Matter !’ roared the husband, ‘ matter enough ! 
Neighbor B has publicly called me a liar!’ 

‘Oh ! never mind that,’ replied the good woman, 
‘he can’t prove it and nobody will believe him.’ 

‘ Prove it, you fool,’ roared the mad man, more 
furiously than before, ‘he did prove it! He 
brought witnesses and proved it on the spot.— 
Else how could I be in such a passion !’ 
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LETTER FROM HON. FREDERICK ROBINSON, 
WARDEN OF THE MASS, STATE PRISON. 


The following interesting letter, it will be seen, 
isfrom the Warden of our State Prison, a gentleman, 
who takes the deepest interest in the welfare of the 
criminal. Few men in this country have done more 
to better the condition of the prisoner than Mr. Ro- 
binson. We regret exceedingly that Miss Dix found 
so much fault with -him in his philanthropic labours. 
It will be seen that Mr. Robinson gives a different 
view of the labours of this ‘ female Howard,’ as she 
is sometimes styled, from the community generally. 
We trust our readers will peruse this document with 
the deepest interest. 

Mass. SraTe Prison, Nov. 17, 1845. 

Rev. Cuartes Srear:—Dear Sir, I observed in 
your last paper, a table of punishments inflicted in 
this Prison, during a quarter part of the time that 1 
have been Warden. Iam doubtful of the propriety 
of spreading before the public, statistics of this kind. 
lam required to keep a registry of punishments for 
the inspection of the Executive Government, and for 
the weekly and monthly ‘observation of the Inspec- 
tors of the Prison; in order, as I have always sup- 
posed, to serve asa check toa too severe exercise of 
authority, to which I know, we are too ofien prone, 
when in the possession of such great power over a 
portion of our fellow men. Butif this registry of 
punishments had been intended for the public eye, it 
would undoubtedly have been required in the annual 
report, which is always printed and distributed among 
the members of the Legislature, and copied in the 
public journals. I have regretted ever since this table 
of punishments appeared in Miss Dix’s book, that | 
ever permitted a copy to go out of ihe Prison ; not that 
I wish for any concealment in matters of this kind, for 

if it were lawful and proper, I should not fear to inake 
a daily publication of all punishments in the public 
journals. But I suppose that it is the intention of the 
be, that the public shall not be troubled with these 
things; and that the friends of convicts may not be 
needlessly pained bya public display of this most 
painful subject. When Miss Dix asked me for this 
list of punishments, I made these objections. But on 
her assuring me, that she had received — such tables 
of punishments from all the other Prisons in the 
Union, and that she should make the same use of it 
in her publication, which she intended to make of all 
the others, I rather reluctantly gave her the copy.— 
But on reading her book, I find that far from using 
the copy I gave her, as she said she would, she has 
published a short extract or two, closely condeased, 
of only three or four other prisons, while she has pub- 
lished the copy I gave her entire, in long columns 
without remark, leaving it for different individuals to 
draw different conclusions; some to judge with you, 
and your readers perhaps, that 1 am barbarous and 
cruel, and others to conclude with herself, that such 
an indulgent system of government can be productive 
of nothing but evil. On reading her book, I have 
come to the conclusion, that whatever she said, she 
has never received such tables of punishments from 
all the other prisons. If she has, I call upon her as an 
honest woman to redeem her pledge, and give them 
the same publicity, which she has given to mine. It 
appears, that before Miss Dix came to me, she called 
on Mr. Frothingham, the Clerk of the Prison, and 
when he told her, that he must consult me before he 
could give her a copy, she remarked she hoped I 
would not refuse her, ifI did she would put itdown in 
her book, that I was the only Warden in the Union, 
that had refused to give her such a list. So arrogant, 
so overseerish, was the deportment of this !ady in her 
several hasty visits to this Prison, last August, that f 
was astonished, and the more so from the fact, that 
she had been here before,—a few months after 1 took 
charge of the Prison. I showed her then, as now, 
every thing; and explained to her my plan of govern- 
ment, and my purposes towards the convicts. She 
seemed pleased, and was gracious 1n her remarks and 
replies, and left me prepossessed in her favor, as a 
benevolent, kind-hearted woman. But when she 
came now, | perceived that her countenance was 
changed towards me. There was a severity In her 
remarks and in her looks, which I could not but ob- 
serve, even before she had stepped a foot within the 
Prison wall. And as I showed her about the Prison, 
and explained to her the many improvements I had 
made, and was making, nothing seemed to please 
her. She had the politeness to tell me, that the Pri- 
son was insufferably dirty. When I showed her the 
new work shops, which were then building, and tried 
to explain to her the many advantages, which wouid 
result from this improvement, she remarked, that she 
regretted to see those improvements going on, that 
she had hoped that this miserable old prison was to be 
abandoned, and another constructed on a better plan. 
When I explained to her my mode of government, 
that I did not cu.asider the convicts the worst men in 
the world, and I meant to use them just as I should 
wish to be used, if l.were in their sitnation, she re- 
plied, that itis impossible to govern convicts in this 
way; that she should be expecting an insurrection 
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}among them every day, that the only way to govern a 
| Prison was to let punishments always be sure to fol- 
low offences; this is the safest and most benevolent 
system. I could not help reflecting at the time, that 
one who had more knowledge of criminals, than even 
Miss Dix has been able to acquire in ber ‘ four years 
observation of prisons,’ gave a very different answer 
to one, who enquired if he should forgive his bro- 
| ther, who repented until seven times; and I confess, 
that when a convict is brought before me, if he make 
expressions of repentance, and promises of amend- 
| ment, this answer of our Saviour is always in my 
mind prompting me to be merciful and forgiving, as | 
must hope myself for mercy and forgiveness. Miss 
Dix told me, that such liberty she had never before 
seen in a State Prison. Atthe same time, I am sure, 
that the convicts were in the exercise of no liberty 
but that of looking up occasionally from their work, 
and it was this I suppose that shocked her. For | 
have seen no good reason to enforce this old rule.— 
''The pain of keeping the prisoner’s eyes constantly 
down upon their work is not compensated by any ad- 
‘vantage, Which] can see. It is said a cat may look 
upon a king, and ] see no reason why a convict may 
| not look upon the face of his fellow-man with impu- 
‘nity. I confess, that I em in favor of the largest lib- 
jerty every where, consistent with order, industry and 
decorum. I hold with the poet Cowper, 





‘that all constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil man is evil ;’ 


and that it would be as great an outrage upon human 
rights, to impose any useless painful observances up- 
on convicts, as it was for Gessler to require of every 
one to pay obeiscence to his cap. Miss Dix asked 
if 1 supposed that many of the convicts became 
reformed, I told, her 1 thought a large majority of 
them did; and the superior, sarcastic, ironical remarks 
which she made in reply, gave me a new idea of the 
character of a professed philanthropist, quite different 
from St. Paul’s description of charity, which suffer- 
jeth long and is kind; thinketh no evil, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. But | 
will give her own words from her book on this sub- 
ject. ‘The Warden of a penitentiary which has 
beca proposed as a model for others, on the ground of 
its moral influences, told me within a few days, that 
he fully believed, thatten out of eleven convicts 
discharged from his prison were reformed.” Asking 
the reason Of his belief, he replied, that “ they did not 
come back.” I could not accept that conclusion, and 
gained no more satisfactory evidence from other offi- 
cersortbe Chaplain.’ I supposed when she asked me 
the question, she wanted to know hew many | 
thought contrived to live in society without again 
committing crime, and I judged, all that did not 
come back again to prison. For! knew, that if a 
/man has once been in prison, he must be as honest 
at least, as his neighbors, if he does not come back. 
The eye of the community is upon him, and he is 
constantly watched. The officers of a prison gener- 
ally know pretty well what convicts will come back. 
We often hear of them and the eye of the police is 
upon them. But when we hear nothing of a man, 
there is reason to believe, that he has gone quietly to 
work somewhere, and is getting an honest living. It 
is more charitable at least to think so, than to con- 
clude with Miss Dix, without evidence, that the most 
of them, ‘ who do not come back,’ change their names, 
commit crimes in other States, and become the ten- 
ants of other prisons. It is impossible for a convict 
to conceal the fact, from experienced oflicers, of his 
having been in another prison; and we know, that 
the number of such in this prison is very small. 

After Miss Dix had passed through the prison, and had 
done scolding me about its slovenly, dirty appearance, 
and because | was not sufficiently severe in the in- 
fliction of punishment, she announced the fact, that 
she was going to publish a book, and from the sever- 
ity of her manner and leoks I could not help thinking 
of Goldsmith’s description of the village pedagogue, 
when he says: 





‘ Well had the trembling urchins learned to ttace, 
The day’s disaster in his morning face ;’ 

So I could draw no presages from her countenance, 
that any thing in her book would be in any degree 
favorable to my manner of governing the prison. I 
have since concluded, that the book was written be- 
fore she came here, and she made us a few hasty 
visits, merely as an excuse for its publication. Of 
this Iam certain, that she had no opportunity to see 
or to know any thing, which could justify her in ma- 
ny of her remarks and insinuations in relation to this 
prison; andI am equally certain, that there never 
was a time, when the convicts were more orderly, 
more industrious, and more obedient, than they now 
are ; there never was a time when the prison was in 
a neater and better condition in every respect ; there 
never was a time when the prisoners were so comfort- 
able, healthy and happy. In testimony of this, I call 
upon the Inspectors, whose duty it is to know, and upon 
the many thousands. who have visited the prison dur- 
ing the year, and have seen it as thoroughly as Miss 
Dix ; all of whom, I have no doubt, would bear tes- 
timony to these facts, except two or three, who have 
followed in her tracks, exhibited her manner, and 
'seemed to see through her spectacles. In fact, they 
came to find fault, in order to make capital in favor 
of the Philadelphia system of solitary imprisonment. 
But when philanthropists can find nothing better to 
exercise their benevolence upon, than to contrive, as 
the summum bonum of all things; the most effectual 
way to lop off every right belonging to humanity, as 
it were to prune off every limb, and like Nebuchad- 
nezzar of of old, to bind about the living trunk with a 
band of iron during years of confinement; to be- 
grudge the convict the very light and air of heaven, 
and even the liberty of beholding rhe face of his fellow- 
man; they had better leave the care of prisoners to 
those who make less professions, and the government 
of prisons to those whom the law has made respon- 
sible, and in whose hands the people with a wiser 
benevolence are willing to entrust the power. This 
is the seeret, I suppose, of Miss Dix’s unjust remarks. 
She had hoped from the former dilapidated state of 
the prison, that the government might be induced to 
abandon it, and that she and others might have in- 








[ terest enough to cause a new one to be built on her 
favorite Philadelphia system of separate, solitary con- 
finement; and when she saw the bnilding of new 
work-shops and a thorough reparation of the whole 
prison, her hopes were blasted, and she very natur- 
ally felt angry with me for the part I hadtaken in 
this matter. I have observed that Miss Dix frequent- 
ly takes occasion to compare this prison unfavorably 
with that in Connecticut. 
that the discipline in that prison was very strict.— 
One of the officers of this prison, who visited there 
about a year ago, says he went into all the work- 
shops, and round among all the prisoners, and after 
spending an hour or more, he was not able to catch 
the eye of a single convict. It must be this, 1 have 
no doubt, which charmed Miss Dix. This is one of 
the close rules, which she says, she laments the ne- 
cessity of enforcing, but which she blames me for not 
attempting to enforce. If there had been twenty 
deaths in this prison during the last year, would Miss 
Dix have passed it over as a thing unworthy of re- 
mark ? ut the deaths in the Connecticut State 
Prison were about equal to this, yet her sympathy is 
In no way excited to enquire into the cause. She 
knows that the earnings of that prison after support- 
ing itself and paying all expenses, has been ten or 
twelve thousand dollars a year, but she can trace out 
no connection between these two facts; yet, the lady 
could devote two whole visits to this prison, to find 
fault and scold about the appearance of the room oc- 
eupied as the Warden’s office! What a_philanthro- 
pist, that can so hardly strain at a gnat, and so easily 
swallow a camel! There are many other things in 
Miss Dix’s book, which, if I had time,I should like 
toreview. But at present I will forbear, merely re- 
marking, that my position for more than two years 


convicts and of matters relating to prisons, than any 


prison to prison, for a half a century. 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t. serv’t. 
FREDERICK ROBINSON. 


NO GALLOWS, NO PRISONS, NO—WHAT! 


Anti-Hanging paper; but Br. Spear seems to have 
advanced also to the ground of opposition to m- 
prisoning men for murder. 
him. Will he explain? What would he have? If 
he would not have murderers hung, nor imprisoned 
—what would he do with them? Would he have 
them punished at all? Perhaps we may agree ex- 
actly with him, when we understand definitely what 
as Ais object. 

Amongst the many persons lately convicted in N. 


but two men were sentenced to death; the others 


for a term of years. The Judge told Moses Earle, 


technicality of the Jaw, that you have not been found 


degree. It was the course taken by you that led to 
the death of Steele. Public justice demands that 
your punishment be severe, 
to State’s Prison for life.’ On this, Br. Spear ex- 
claims: ‘Poor brother; Had we the power, thou 
should’st return tu thy companion, enlightened and 
reclaimed.’ 
would Br. Spear have dune with this man? 
must be careful that he does not undertake too much, 


the punishment of death. If he is going to have 
murderers go unrestrained, we shall back out of our 
sympathy for his cause,’ 


The above is from the Augusta Gospel Banner.— 
The editor, Rev. W. A. Drew, says ‘ we thought the 


per, but Br. Spear seems to have advanced also to 
the ground of opposition to imprisoning men for mur- 
der.’ And so the Hangman ‘ was established as an 
Anti-Hanging paper.’ Have either of its editors ad- 
vanced any thing in its columns which has induced 
the editor of the Banner to believe that the Hang- 
man is not an ‘Anti-Hanging paper?’ Do not they 
weekly express their opposition to hanging? But 
Br. Drew says, ‘Br. Spear seems to have advanced 
also to the ground of opposition to imprisoning men 
for murder.’ Well what if he has? Cannot he be 
opposed to‘ imprisoning men for murder,’ and at the 
same time be opposed to hanging men? But what 
has made the editor of the Banner believe that we 
are opposed to imprisoning men for murder? He 
quotes a sentence that we wrote some time since in 
relation ~o the Anti-Renters. Speaking of Moses 
Earle, who, when he was about to receive his sen- 
tence, begged the judge to do all he could for him, 
that he might go home to his companion, we were 
led to exclaim ‘Poor brother! Had we the power 
thou should’st return to thy companion enlightened 
and reclaimed.’ Now what is there in this sentence 
to lead friend Drew to suppose that we are ‘op- 
posed to imprisoning men for murder’ we cannot 
see. We expressed no such opinion in the article. 
We merely said that ‘had we the power he should 
return to his companion enlightened and reclaimed.’ 
If Br. Drew had the power would he not do the 
same? Would he not, if he could, enlighten and 
reclaim all men? We are greatly mistaken in re- 
lation to his views and feelings if he would not.— 
Would it be fair to say that he was therefore op- 
posed to imprisoning murderers ? 

‘ Until enlightened and reclaimed.’ The editor of 
the Guspel Banner inquires what Br. Spear would 
have done with this man.’ Why not ask the ques- 
tion what we should do with him if we practically 





I have always understood | 


past, has afforded me a better opportunity to judge of | 


‘We thought the Hangman was established as an | 


We do not understand | 


York of resisting the laws and murdering its officer, | 
were sentenced to imprisonment, some for life, others | 
* You were indicted for murder, and you owe it to the | 


guilty of that crime, but of manslaughter in the 1st | 


We must sentence you | 


Until enlightened and reclaimed, what | 
He 


and not abolish ell punishment in his abhorrence of | 


Hangman was established as an Anti-Hanging pa- | 


carried out the spirit of the Gospe] ? If we could de 
as we wish with brother Earle, we would remove 
him from society, if we believed him to be a danger. 
ous man, and we would place him where he could 
receive wholesome moral instruction. And when 
we believed that he was enlightened and reclaimed, 
consequently not dangerous, we would joyfully re. 
turn him to his companion. This is our thought, 
If we are in error, we wish to be shown wherein, 
We now ask Br. Drew what he would do with’ Br 
Earle, if he had the power. 

Br. Drew closes his article by saying that if ‘he— 

meaning ourself—is going to have murderers go un- 
restrained, we shal] back eut of our sympathy for 
his cause.’ But why should he do that ?, If we were 
opposed to imprisoning murderers, even if we dc 
not see that that is a good reason why the editor of 
the Gospel Banner should ‘ back out’ if his sympathy 
for the cause’—that is as we understand him, the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment. Would he ‘ back 
| out of’ his sympathy for the doctrine of Universalism 
because an individaal happens to disagree with him 
in some other matter? We think he would not,— 
Why then should he say in this case that we shal! 
| «back out of our sympathy for this cause?’ Bu 
perhaps when Br. Drew comes to tell us what hy 
would do with the murderer, he may agree with us 
in opinion, and not feel called upon to ‘back out of 
his sympathy for our cause.’ 
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LETTER FROM JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


woman can have, who should spend a few minutes | 
firstin one prison and then in another, going from | 


The Sage of Quincy was invited to attend the 
| late Anti-Capital Punishment Meeting, held in Phila. 
delphia. The following is his reply :— 
Boston, Nov. 7, 1845, 

| Fex.row Citizens :—I regret my inability from the 
state of my health, to attend the General Meeting 
|of the Friends of the Abolition of Capital Punish. 
ment, to be held in your eity on the Lith instant 
to which I am invited by your Circular of the 28th 
ultimo. taal 

Gladly would I co-operate with any Society whos 
object should be to promote the abolition of every 
form, by which the life of man can be voluntarily 
taken by his fellow-creature man. If there be any 
| case which in the intercourse of human society, can 
possibly justify this act, it is that sanctioned by th: 
community for the punishment of enormous crimes 

In the progress of the human race towards tha: 
improved condition of their existence to whieh our 
Religion teaches us, that they are destined, the tota! 
abolition of all violent extinction of the life of man 
by the will and act of his brother, is among the blessed 
promises of Futurity, War, Slavery, Murder, and 
Homicide in any form, are evils, i fondly hope, 
| disappear hereafter from the annals of the human 
race upon earth. Every step in this progress tha: 
can be made during the remnant of my own life, 
will be hailed by me with inexpressible delight ; am 
although the revocation of that sentence of the Al- 
mighty, that‘ whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
Shall hisown blood be shed,’ would in my prayers 
to Heaven, be the last accomplishment of the per- 
fectability of man upon earth, I would gladly con- 
tribute to it, even in advance of some other forms 
|of homicide more odious in themselves, but, per- 
haps more deeply-rooted in the infirmities of man’s 
nature. 

I do, therefore, heartily wish and pray for the suc- 
cess of your efforts to promote the abolition of Capi- 
tal Punishment, and if you can shape the laws ot 
the land to a disclaimer of the right of Government 
| itself to take from any human being the life granted 
him by his Creator, | would welcome it as the har- 
binger of a brighter day, when no individual of the 
race of man shall ever lose his life by the act of an- 
other. lam, very respectfully, gentlemen, your 
friend and fellow-citizen, §Joun Quincy Apams. 


A Desmre To Kitt.—We have seen With pain au 
effort on the part of one or more of the New Haven 
papers, to prevent the commutation of death punish- 
/mentin the case of Potter. Strange that any man 
| should strive to take the life that he cannot give nor 
| restore—life that alone sacredly belongs to the Crea- 
‘tor. Potter, the criminal, wickedly deprived@ fellow- 
| being of life, and there are those anxious to follow 
| his example, by taking hislife in turn. It will donc 
good. 

Judge Waite said in his sentence, that the object of 
condemning him to death was to make society secure. 
That object can as well be attained by shutting him 
up closely for life, and compelling him to serve the 
public by hard labor in his confinement ; and we hope 
this course will be pursued with him. Do not let us, 
as a State, trifle with human life—that belongs to 
God and notto man. He will take it in His own 
good time, and all will be right. But man sbould 
hold sacred the breath of his fellow-man, even if he 
be steeped in crime. Secure him, so as to make soci- 
ety safe from his déepredations—but do not kill him. 
There is something bad in this killing—whether it be 
done by a wicked man, maliciously, or by the pro- 
visions of legal enactments. If the State kills, those 
of murderous intent most certainly will do the same 
thing.—Hartford Times. 
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Syracuse.—Rev. Samuel J. May writes us under 
date of Nov. 13th inst., as follows :— 

The Subject of the Death Penalty is coming to b¢ 
more and more talked about in this community.— 
Some time since I delivered a lecture against Capital 
Punishment, before the Young Men’s Assoeiation.— 
To-morrow evening the subject is to be again dis- 
eussed by the members of that society. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The first annual meeting of the American Society 
for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, was held on 
Wednesday, 12th inst., in the Chinese Saloon, in 
Philadelphia. The Dollar Newspaper, of that city, 
says: ‘The President of the Society, the Hon. Ggo. 
M. Datuas, presided; and, in taking his seat, en- 
forced in a brief and pertinent manner, the impor- 
tance of the object at which the Society aims, and 
the best modes of attaining it. While he portrayed, 
in eloquent language, the duties which devolved 
upon the members of the Society, he deprecated any 
religious controversy, and also begged them to re- 
member that while the laws call for capital punish- 
ment, it was the duty of all good citizens to obey and 
respect them, though doing, at the same time, all in 
their power to eradicate them from their statute books. 
Upon the conclusion of his remarks, a series of reso- 
lutions were read by Horace Greetey, Esq., on the 
partof the Committee appointed for the purpose ata 
previous meeting of the Society. Addresses were 
then delivered by Cyrus Buruteicu, of Connecticut, 
Dr. Snopcrass, of Baltimore, and others. In conse- 
quence of another engagement, Mr. Daas retired 
about eight o'clock, when the chair was taken by 
Horace Greecvey, Esq. 

The attendance on the occasion was very large, 
embracing a great proportion of ladies, and all pre- 
sent listened with earnest attention tothe arguments 
put forth, with eloquent language, by the various 
speakers. 

The following is a list of officers chosen for the en- 


suing year, viz: 

President—Hon. Georce M. Dattas. 

Vice Presidents—Horacte Greevey, of New York, 
R. E. Homer, of New Jersey; J. E. Snope 
Maryland; Jacos Harsem, M. D., of New York, 
Cyrus M. Bur.eien, of Connecticut; Danie NEALL, 
Wa. H. Jounson, and Henry 8. Parrerson, M. D., 
of Pennsylvania. 

Secretaries—Jostan Horrer, of New York, and 
Tuos. Kane, of Pennsylvania. 

The subjoined Resolutions were presented and 
adopted : 

Resolved, That in assembling at this time to con- 
centrate and invigorate the exertions of the opponents 
of Capital Punishment generally, we are cheered with 
the indications afforded us that this subject is taking 
a deep hold on the public mind, and we confidently 
trust that a spirit of inquiry has been aroused which 
will not sleep until that revolting engine of cruelty, 
barbarism and vengeance, the Gallows, shall be ban- 
ished from our country and ultimately from off the 
face of the earth. 

Resolved, That the evils of Capital Punishment are 
not measured by the number of guilty and of innocent 
men who are annually put to death on the gallows, 
but on the contrary extend to the living as well as 
the dead—to those whose sympathies are shocked by 
the perpetration of judicial homicide, and those whose 
sensibilities are blunted by its contemplation—to 
those whose feelings are tortured by the agony and 
shame occasioned by the death of a relative or friend 
on the gallows, and those who siudder at the thought 
that Christian men and magistrates are daily engaged 
in procuring victims for the executioner. In short, 
the shadow of the gallows falls darkly over the whole 
face of the land, hardening the hearts and nerving the 
arms of the wronged, the despairing, the revengeful, 
and pointing ever to evil as the natural and proper 
recompense for evil, to be dealt out by the individual, 
where the State has not provided for its infliction. 

Resolved, That we demand the Abolition of the 
Gallows as essential to the security and sanctity of 
human life, now subjected to the double peril of the 
assassin’s weapon and his perjured accusation—to the 
felon’s nefarious plotting and the tangled web of bale- 
ful circumstances, which have often sent an innocent 
man tothe scaffold, without the aid of a single in- 
tended falsehood. Never can life be comparatively 
safe from human passion or human error until it shall 
be established as the law of the land, that He who 
gave it can alone take it without usurpation, mistake 
or crime. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the Gallows one of 
the strongest supports of Duelling, of private Revenge, 
and of National Wars; and can never rationally hope 
for the cessation of wholesale or casual slaughter 
while the Law lends its sanction to the taking of hu- 
man life, and Religion is successfully invoked to hal- 
low the work of the hangman. 

Resolved, That the instances continually occurring 
of murderers ans’ other flagrant criminals escaping 
conviction of their misdeeds through the increasing 
reluctance of juries todoom men to death except on 
the most positive evidence, not merely of the fact, but 
of the unpalliated atrocity of their guilt, with the 
frequency of new trials, disagreement of juries, &c., 
are calculated to destroy the faith of the community 
in the certainty of public justice and to strengthen in 
the hearts of the depraved, the hope of impunity for 
crime; and we call for ‘the abolition of the Gallows 
as the only means of restoring certainty, promptness 
and inflexibility to the administration of our criminal 
laws. 

Resolved, That the general and growing aversion 
to and discontinuance of pudlic executions, after they 


’ 


* had been cherished and regarded as salutary for hun- 


dreds of years, is a siriking evidence of the inutility 
and mischief of all executions whatever ; and we de- 
mand the substitution for the Gallows of penalties 
which our lawgivers and administrators shall not be 
afraid or ashamed to let the public see enforced and 
executed. 

Resolved, That we exhort every friend of our cause 
to consider himself enlisted and specjally commission- 
ed to aid the great work wherein w® are engaged, by 


rass, of 





taking atleast one cheap periodical or series of tracts 
devoted to the overthrow of the Gallows, and to keep 
at least one standard work advocating the same be- 
neficent reform; and we entreat each to write, if 
he has not a printed form at hand, a petition to Con- 
gress or the Legislature of his State, for the abolition 
of Hanging, circulate it for signatures, and transmit 
it promptly to its proper destination. 

The following resolutions, offered by Mr. Earle 

g ’ ’ 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That we recommend to the friends of the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment, in each State to or- 
ganize in Central Committee, and through such Com- 
mittee to address a brief circular, enclosing blank 
petitions to persons throughout the State, whose 
names they may be able to ascertain as friends of the 
cause, with a request to obtain signatures and forward 
the petitions to the Legislature ; and, as to townships 
where suitable correspondents are not known, to ad- 
dress the circular and petitions to the Postmaster, 
(post paid,) so that the inhabitants of the vicinity of 
every post-office may be presented with an opportuni- 
ty of aidingin the enterprise. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all the friends of 
our cause, personal activity in the circulation and for- 
warding of petitions, as being among the most effec- 
tive means for securing the speedy attainment of our 
object. 

The following, offered by Robert E. Horner, of 
New Jersey, was also adopted: 

Resolved, That a memorial to Congress be publish- 
ed and circulated, requesting that body to pass a law 
authorizing the President to commute the punishment 
of death to imprisonment. 

Eloquent addresses were delivered on the occasion 
by Horace Greevtey, of New York, Rev. C. C. 
Burr, Dr. Henry S. Parterson, Wm. D. Ketvey, 
Esq., and Cuartes C. Burson, of Philadelphia, 
Cyrus M. Burveicn, of Connecticut, and others. 

From the accounts which we have gathered from 
the Tribune and other papers, we are persuaded it 
was an exceedingly interesting meeting, and will 
greatly advance our cause in the Old as well as in 
the New World. 


- P ~ . - a * 


The Maryland Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment. 


Last week we published a short article which we 
cut from the Baltimore Clipper, informing our readers 
thata State Society had just been formed in that 
city for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 

Speaking of the meeting the editor of the Balti- 
more Saturday Visiter says,— 

‘Our long indulged desire has now some prospect 
of being fulfilled. The very general feeling of this 
community, against the barbarous and cruei custom 
of punishing our fellow-men with death—a feeling 
which has been brought into more than ordinary 
force by the two revolting scenes within the brief 
space of two years—has at length found an expres- 
sion and embodiment. The meeting on the 7th inst., 
of which we notified the readers of the Visiter, though 
convened at very short notice, and without any 
specia! effort, was a large and highly respectable 
one. But, what was more important, it was com- 
posed, not of mere curious spectators, but earnest- 
souled men, who came there for action! Never did 
we witness an asserublage composed, as it was, of 
men of all parties and sects so fully agreed as to 
the work to be done, and as to the way todo it.— 
We are the more anxious to have this fact known, 
because one of the daily papers of the city, gave a 
report of the proceedings, calculated to convey the 
idea that there was at least the amount of difierence 
of opinion and of “debate,” usually on the occasion 
of starting a new movement.’ 

The following resolutions were offered and adop- 


ted, the first by Rev. James Shrigley, and the second | 


by J. E. Snodgrass :— 

Resolved, That capital punishments are in every 
case inexpedient, ineflicacious, and directly opposed 
to the enlightened spirit of the present century. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that the -time has come for the embodiment of the 
sentiment of this community on the subject of the 
barbarous and cruel death-penalty, and that we deem 
it our duty to proceed at once to form ourselves into 
an association to be called ‘The Maryland Society 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment.’ 

The following Constitution was unanimously a- 


dopied :— 

Arr. Ist. The name of this Association shall be 
‘The Maryland Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment.’ : 





| 





Art. 2d. The object of this Society shall be to} 


promote the Abolition of Capital Punishment in this 
State, and to influence public opinion upon the sub- 
ject throughout the world. It shall seek to accom- 
plish this object by lectures, publications, conven- 
tions, correspondence, petitions to legislative bodies, 
and by all the means proper for influencing public 
opinion. 

Art. 3d. The officers of this Association shall be 
a President, four Vice Presidents, Recording Secre- 
tary, a Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, and a 
Standing Committee of five members. 

Ant. 4th. The officers of this Society shall con- 
stitute an Executive Board, of which five shall be 
a quorum, all of whom shall be elected annually by 
ballots. 

Art. 5th. The regular meetings of the Society 
shall be held quarterly, as follows: On the first Tues- 
day evening in November, February, May, and April; 
the meeting in November to be the annual meeting 
at which the officers shall be chosen for the ensuing 
year. 

Art. 6th. The Executive Board shall have power 
to call special meetings of the Society at any time 
they may think them advisable. 


‘for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19th, 





| 


Art. 7th. Any person may become a member of 
this Society who is known to be favorable to the ob- 
jects for which it was formed. 

Art. 8th. This Constitution may be amended at 
any regular meeting of the Society, by a majority of 
members present. 

We wish our Maryland friends abundant success, 
and hope the day is not far distant when a similar 
Organization will exist in every State in the Union, 





Over New Titte.—We shall not be able to com- | 
plete the arrangements for changing the name of our 
paper until the commencement of the new year. | 
Our readers must try to endure the old repulsive | 
name a short time longer. We hate it ourselves.— 
It has, however, done a good work. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


THovcuts on THE DeatH Penatty. By Cus. C. 
BurveicnH. Philadelphia. Merrihew and Thompson. 
1845, pp. 144. We have just received this work 
from the author. We should be glad to give an ex- 
tended notice this week, but the crowded state of our 
columns prevent us. For sale by Bela Marsh, 25 
Cornhill. Price 25 ets. 


i iia 


ALL SORTS. 


(FThe Dover Gazette says that ten thousand 
strangers came into town on Wednesday last, to 
witness the execution of Andrew Howard. 


tOrJesse E. Dow, one of the editors of the Wash- 
ington U. S. Journal, is on trial upon an action for: 
false imprisonment brought against him by a free 
colored man. 


CuestTnuts FRoM Oaxk.—It is said that when the 
chestnut is engrafted upon the oak, itis very pro- 
ductive. An important hint to agriculturists. 


(-¥ Downing, the colored oysterman of New York, 
pays taxes on $90,000. 

fr Rev. Duncan Dunbar of the Baptist church, 
South Boston, tendered the resignation of his pastoral 
charge, on Sunday, to his people, in consequence of 
a re-call from the church of his former charge in New 
York, 

(Domestic fowls, if confined, should be supplied 
with vegetables every day. Turnips, cabbages, po- 
tatoes, and the like, are highly salutary in their ef- 
fects upon their health. Bones, ashes, lime, Xc., 
with fish or meat, are indispensable, and should be 
constantly supplied. 


(CPA writer in an agricultural journal condemns the 
use of blind bridles. He says blind bridles and dis- 
eased eyes are inseparable. 


(Damaces ror Sepuction.—At the Monmouth, 
N. J., Circuit Court, just closed, the case of Rogers 
vs. Ivins, for the seduction of plaintiff's daughter, re- 
sulied ina verdict of $1000. 


(Rev. Mr. Peabody, of New Bedford, has re- 
quested a dismission from his pastoral connection 
with the Unitarian Society in that town. 

(cy Cunninc.—Everybody in New York is giving 
an opinion as to Polly Bodine’s guilt—so as to escape 
acting as juror, if summoned. 


—— we wu. «etuvewJTweew Ve 


Business Items. 

(Thanks to our friends Elias Smith, of New 
York city, and S. J. May of Syracuse, for their fa- 
vors of last week. The communications from C. B.| 
S., and J. D. R. are on file. The request of G. 
C. Beckurth, shall be complied with. 

Br. Prince, we have no Jonathan Buxton, jr., on 
our book. How is this? We send to Daniel and 
also Joseph Buxton. 

We have lately made a new Mail Book. Pos- 
sibly in transferring from the old book, to the new, 
we may have made some mistakes. Should any 
not have received their papers, they will inform us 
immediately. Thomas Haskell’s papers have been 
sent to Essex as he directed. Luther Melendy’s 
papers have been forwarded as he requested. 


ee ee eee 
Under Sentence of Death! | 





Joun Roacu. of 
Time of exe-| 


MASSACHUSETTS ! 
Worcester County, for Rape. 
cution not appointed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE! 





Anprew Howarp, 


1843. Time of execution, July Sth, 1846. 
ILLINOIS! Joan Baxrer, for the murder 
of Col. Davenport, of Rock Island. 
ARKANSAS! Crawrorp and Lavina 
Burnett, (husband and wife!) for the mur- | 
der of Jonathan Sibley, last August. Time. 
of execution unknown. 
CONNECTICUT! Awnprew P. Porter, | 
for the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last} 
February. To be hung July 3d, 1846. | 


VIRGINEA! Honrer Hit, for the mur-| 
der of Major Smith, at Norfolk. Time of| 
execution, January 2d, 1846. 


MARYLAND! 
for engaging in an insurrection. 





| 
Wm. Wueeter, a slave, | 
Time of 


execution unknown. 
| 


UNITED STATES! - Bane, the pirate. 
Now confined in the Tombs, N.Y. City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 


NEW YORK! Titer, for the murder 
of John Covert, at Whitehall. Time of exe- 
cution not known. 


Joun Van SreenBerG and Epvwarp O’Con- 
NER, for the murder of Osman N. Steele, a 
Sheriff of Delaware County. ‘Time of exe- 
cution November 29th, 1845. 


VERMONT! Evcene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. 'Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. 


The law is now that there shall be fifteen months 
between the sentence and execution, and then the 
criminal is to be hung without an order from the 
Executive. 


MAINE! Tuxomas Tuorn, for murder, 


Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. 
The law is that a criminal shall not be executed 


till one year after sentence, and not even then with- 
out an order from the Executive. 


PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Basier, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. To be hung 
on Friday, March 2Sth, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 


LOUISIANA! Pauvtive, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 


SAMUEL KENNepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Ww. McCautey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant 
daughter. . 


Was to be executed on the 30th of May, 1845; but 
In consequence of some informality in sentencing 
him, the execution was postponed and the case is to 
be taken to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 


(Executions are now private in the following 
states: Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New-Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 


Rects. to week ending November 21. 

Mattapoiset, J. H., $1—Clappville, P. M., 38 ets 
Syracuse, T. 8., $1—Nelson Factory, P. F., 50e— 
Medway Village, W. H. C., 58e—F. P. D., 45e—S. 
W.M., 3lc—Medfield, S. E., 3lce—W. §,,.50ce—C. 
C. S., 50c—Springfield, M. J. S,, 50c-—North Wren- 
tham, P. D.. $1L—S. E. G., 35e—Foxboro, C. P., 50c¢ 
—T.E., 50c—S. 8., 50e—J. S., 25e—S. H., $1—J. 
S., 50e—So, Bridgewater, R. T., $1—Boston, A. H., 
25c--West Medway, D. H., 50c—S. R., 50c—West 
Wrentham, O. R., 50c—Wrentham Centre, O. G. C., 
50c—A. B., 50e—W. R., 25c—B. G., 25c—Franklin 
Centre, G. P., 50c—S. N, B., 50c—North Attleboro’, 
D. A. A., 75c—A. F., 75e—C..C. H., 54e--C. P. D., 
55e—J. M. R., 30e—Dedham, M. A. R., 38e—K. G., 
38c--G. T., 63e-—-S. C., 25c—East Medway, S. T., 
58e—M. B., 50e—A. T., 25e—N. H., 50c—W. E., 
50c—N. A., 50e—E. F., 52e—J. M., 52c-—W. J., 
50ce—D. W., 58e—A. B. D., 58ce—Attleboro, H. N. 
R., $31—C. B. M., $1—Norton, J. S. 1., 23e—W. 
M., 23e—A. D. L., 23e—N. B. L., 28e—L. E., 23e— 
J. B., 31—B. L., 23e—J. L., 23e—S. R. G., 23e—A. 
P. H., 23e—G. 8. 23e—Concord, W. P. L. B., 68e— 
Danvers, M. B., $1—Higamum, O. F., $1.—Dedham, 
Rev. M. B., $1—Charlton, C. C., 75c. 








MARRIED: 


In Portland Me., by Rev. L. L. Sadler, Mr. Joshua 
W. Bazin, of Boston, to Miss Frances A. Springer. 

18th inst., by Rev. Phineas Stow, Mr. Charles G. 
Jones, to Miss Georgiana A. Elms, both of this city. 

On the 18th inst., by Rev. Dr. Sharp, Mr. David 
Jones, to Miss Lydia Jonson. 





DIED: 


In this city, 14th inst., of typhus fever, Mr. Andrew 
H. Wallace, 28. 

At Jamaica Plain, 16th inst., John Fessenden, Esq, 
aged 75. 

At Cambridge, 10th inst., Mr. Alonzo H. Brumour, 
aged 87. 

In Georgetown, on the 11th inst., Emily Almira, only 
daughter of Ariel P. and Emily Cheney, 10 months, 
23 days. 

Sweet babe; no more, but Seraph now, 

At Jesus’ feet behold her bow ; 

Her soul enlarged to angels rise, 

Joins in the chorus of the skies ; 

Short pain, short grief, sweet babe were thine, 
Now joys immortal and divine. A. PB. Cc. 





Thoughts on the Death-Penalty, 


UST Published,—Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. 
J By Cuartes C. Burzetcn. For sale by Bela 
Marsh, No, 25 Corphill.—Also, Essays on the Pan- 
ishment of Death." 3y Charles Spear, Price 62 ets. 
and Titles of Jesus by the same author. Price $1. 
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of having a brother in the State Prison. She in- 
quired the way to the house of the Governor, ob- 
== \tained an audience, and then with all the elo- 
quence of love so long pent in her own bosom, 
she made known her request. The Governor 
said that he must have some reason for granting 
the pardon, or he could not interfere ! 
; ‘But mv brother is an innocent man,’ said the 
‘Glorious, indeed, is the World of God without us, | gi7) who had never for a moment indulged the 
but more glorious the World of God within us. There | thought that he could have been guilty of crime. 


sthe Land of Song—there lies the Poet’s Native ||) : : 
ends eaves r Ihe Governor wanted something more than her 


Poctrvyp. 








From the New Yorker. 


THE POET'S EVANGEL. 


HANSON. 





BY J. WESLEY 





Not ’mong dim Woods and Streams, 
Where lingering Breezes chant their dreamy song,— 
Nor gazing on the Evening’s yellow beams, 
A golden throng,— 
Shall God’s True Poet strive to roll along 
The solemn sound 
Of Melody profound. 


words of sympathy and kindness, sent her away 
to devise ways and means to prove the innocence 
of her imprisoned brother. 

She returned to New York, and finding a place, 
again resumed her domestic service, and indefati- 
igably labored, as time and opportunity allowed, 
/to accomplish what was now the great end of her 
‘life. And what will not perseverance and love 
‘achieve! Hopeless as the attempt might appear, 
ishe found the men who\composed the jury that 





Nor shall enameled Meadows, 
Laced with a hundred silver-gleaming Brooks, 
Nor the Sun’s rays, nor Mountains’ mighty shadows, 


Nor lonely Nooks 


Read him strange lessons from their wondrous books, (convicted her brother, and obtained the names of 


And from his Lyre |every one of them to a petition setting forth mit- 
Wake strains of seraph fire. igating circumstances in his case, and asking the 
‘interposition of executive clemency in his behalf. 
| With this petition the devoted sister hurried to 
Albany, and full of hope, she presented it to the 
Governor. 
her purpose, and the ardent strength of her aiffec- 
tion. But he still hesitated. 

‘Why,’ said she, ‘ you must pardon my brother, 
I shall never leave you until you do. I shall 
stay just here and pray forever, and if you wish 
me to go away you must pardon him, and I will 
bless you, and God will biess you the longest day 
you live.’ Her prayers and tears so far prevailed 
as to extort a promise that he would make im- 
mediate inquiries into the case, and if they were 
satisfactory he would transmit the pardon by a 
ceriain day, which he named, through the mail, 
to the prison at Sing Sing. 

Once more the noble-hearted girl returns to 
her work, and waits for the slow weeks to wear 
away. But they flew faster when she thought 
that the time of her brother’s liberty drew near. 
This was to be the reward of her toil, and suffer- 
ing. 

On the very day which the Governor bad nam- 
ed, the constant sister makes her appearance at 
the door of the prison at Sing Sing and informs 
the keeper that she had come for her brother, 
who on that day was to be pardoned by the Gov- 
ernor. She was told that no pardon had been 
received. Her heart sank within her. Was she, 
after all, to be disappointed? ‘ But the Governor 
said he would send it by the post, and it would 
be here to-day. He will keep his promise, I 
know he will.’ The keeper was struck with 
her appearance and deeply interested in her man- 
ner. He told her to come in and he would send 
to the post-office. While the messenger was 
gone she walked the room in great agitation, 
trembling between hope and fear, and when the 
word was brought that there was no pardon, she 
protested that it would come, and she should 
not leave the prison until it did. The kind- 
hearted keeper took her to his house and per- 
mitted her to stay there waiting the arrival of 
the Governor’s letter. The next day it came— 
the pardon came—and she embraced her brother 
FREE, aud freed by his sister’s sacrifice and love. 

The pardon was accompanied by a letter from 

jthe Governor to the prisoner, urging him in 
‘strong and impressive language to conduct him- 
self hereafter in a manner worthy of the noble 
sister of whom he had reason to be proud, and to 
whose self-denying and persevering efforts he 
| was indebted for his liberty. The brother and 
| sister, rejoicing in their re-union and the boon of 
| freedom so toilfully won, took their way from the 
|prison-house, and are doubtless now in some re- 
| tirement, earning an honest livelihood. 
; I dwell with peculiar interest upon this in- 
|stance of sisterly attachment. It teaches me not 
to look on/y to the refined and elevated circles of 
humanity, for examples of pure and constant love. 
‘It tells me the poor and neglected have Acarts, 
,and that they are as keenly alive to pleasure and 
‘pain, as those in the more highly favored walks 
of life-—Mother’s Magazine. 


A Gossamer’s light form, 
Sailing the air, upborne on silent wing,— 
And the black Night, and howling Thunder-Storm. 
Where Demons sing, 
Affect alike his Fancy’s wandering. 
His eye he raises 
Where grander glory blazes. 


If the wild Ocean roars, 
And shakes his foam-white mane against the sky,— 
Or Heaven opes its Everlasting Doors, 
And suddenly 
Stream floods of sheeted Lightning from on high, 
And ghastly white 
Pales the wan brow of Night ;— 


Or the mild throbbings 
Within a Purple Flower’s silent heart, 
Or Birds’ sweet song, or Zepyhrs’ gentle sobbings 
Strange thoughts impart, 
Thrilling the soul with a mysterious start, 
He turns away, 
Nor writes their feeble lay— 


And when the solemn Woods 
And ever-glorious anthem chant are singing, 
And in their deep and holy solitudes 
Sweet tones are ringing,— — 
And when strong seas their mighty waves are swinging, 
He bears them al! ; 
But not to him they call. 


’Tis not the tangled Wildwood 
Where glad sweet Music finds its pleasant home,— 
But ’tis the heart of wrinkled Eld and Childhood, 
Where Passions foam, 
And mystic Hopes and Aspirations roam, 
That shall to him 
Present a fitting theme. 


Tis his imperious duty 
To walk before the erring Sons of Men, 
And, pointing out the Mount of Holy Beauty, 
Make strong again 
The crushed and bleeding-hearted, when 
They’re filled with fears, 
And drink the Cup of Tears. 


To lift his mighty Voice ,— 
To rear a Highway in Life’s Wilderness,— 
To bid the Earth’s sick Nations to rejoice,— . 
To show the Race 
An everlasting glorious walking-place, 
Whereon our God 
Planteth his footsteps broad, 


In the great Human Soul, 
Where, amid solemn, ever-surging Deeps, 
The World’s grim Forms and Phantasies do roll, 
And dark Sin keeps 
A still, unwearied Eye, that never sleeps,— 
There, there shall he 
Find wondrous ministrelsy ! 





STORY OF A SISTER'S LOVE, 

A few days ago I was at the State Prison at 
Sing Sing, where I heard the facts I am about to 
relate. They furnish as touching an instance of 
devotion as I have lately met, and they show us 
that in the humblest walks, even in the atmo- 
sphere of vice and crime, there may flourish 
some of the purest passions, that ought to win our 
charities and make us respect the poor. 

A young man in Nova Scotia came to the city , 
of New York and fell among thieves. He became | 
the companion of criminals, perhaps a criminal 
himself. Certainly he was arrested on a charge 
of crime, was tried, convicted, and sent to the 
prison at Sing Sing. 

His sister in Novia Scotia heard of the fate of 
her brother, and resolved to secure his deliver- 
ance from prison. She was only a servant girl, 
and her scanty purse was barely sufficient to de- 
fray her expenses through the long journey to 
the city. When she reached New York, she 
learned that the only way to get her brother out 


| DO WHAT IS BIGHT, COME WHAT MAY, 


The above is a translation of a motto rather 
famous, but always commended to us by its po- 
sition in the Alexandria Gazette, whose editor 
always followed his text, like a good preacher. 
We are now reminded of the maxim, and induced 
to press it upon our readers, especialiy the 
/young, by a circumstance that recently occurred 
at Paterson, N. J. A man named Cunningham 
was charged with murdering a man with whom 
of prison was by pardon from the Governor of | he was, at the time of his death, bathing. It 
the State, and he was at Albany. She had no | was charged that he had kept him beneath the 
means to employ counsel to aid her in making | water, &c. 
the application, nor even the little that was ne- When the testimony of the Commonwealth 
cessary to pay her own way to the feet of the | had been concluded, the Court decided that there 
Governor. She went to service in the city and | was no cause for trial, and, of course, the prison- 
worked faithfully till she had earned money jer was dismissed. After which Cunningham 


word for it, and giving her the small comfort of 


He was moved by the intensity of 


enough to defray her expenses to Albany, and 
was soon there, a stranger, a young, unprotected 
woman, with no other recommendation than that 


|‘stated to the Court and jury that he was in the 
water with Norris, and saw him dive down, but 
did not see himcome up. He said he was afraid 








HANGMAN. 





of being suspected of murdering him, and there- 
fore hid his clothes when he came out, and denied 
having been in with him.’ 

The last sentence is that to which we would 
draw attention. Cunningham was evidently in- 
nocent of the crime charged, but he was a man 
of little faith. He had no confidence in truth— 
none in his own character. He knew the world 
was prone to censure, and with a promptness 
which denoted an unbalanced mind, he told a Le 
—told it in word and deed. He hid the clothes 
of the dead man, and then denied having been 
with him in the water. This is the common 
subterfuge of guilt. ‘I heard the voice in the 
garden, and I was afraid, for I was naked ;’ or, ‘1 
know not; am I my brother’s keeper?’ And 
when the falsehood is detegted, it is most natural 
to infer a guilt, which the falsehood was intended 
to conceal. 

But Cunningham was not guilty of the murder, 
yet he told a lie. His unbalanced mind oscilat- 
ed, and finally settled to a falsehood; and he in- 
flicted upon himself the double terrors of a de- 
tection of the lie, and the almost consequent pre- 
sumption of murder. The lie was easily proved 
upon him, and, consequently, the homicide is na- 
turally inferred. 

What is valuable in the teachings of this trial, 


for all trials are teachings, in the enforcement of 


the importance of truth at all times, and espe- 
cially on circumstances, where there is a pre- 
sumption or suspicion of crime, for the lie, hasti- 
ly formed and uttered, cannot, (and it ought to 
be so considered,) stand the close scrutiny to 


which the crime will render it liable ; and it will, | 


therefore, serve rather to expose than to hide the 
guilt. ‘The blanket that is drawn up to conceal 
the face, will probably leave bare the feet, and 
the exposure of either extremity will afford evi- 
dence of personal presence. 

Had Cunningham promptly and candidly ex- 
plained to the Coroner or others, who first saw 
the body of the drowned person, all that he con- 
fessed to the Judge and Jury, he would probably 
have been considered a candid man. He yield- 
ed to his fears, and his distrust, and told a lie.— 
He had, of course, never been taught the whole 
importance of truth. He had not practiced against 
adverse temptations to the utterance of truth.— 
His impulses were strong; his fears were greater 
than his principles, and he fell. Few, indeed, 
sulfer as much from a lie that was not intended 
for their neighbor’s hurt, but none can tell what 
will be the result of the attempt at false conceal- 
ment; and none may rightly complain of what 
may be regarded as a severe punishment, when 
that punishment is seen to be a natural and inev- 
itable consequence of the fault. 

Parents will probably see, in the circumstance 
of Cunningham’s case, something to awaken ap- 
prehensions for the fate of those providentially 
entrusted to their care; and they will apply a 
lesson to the young, far more effective than any 
we can give, and at which we only hint in these 
remarks, which we conclude by copying the fol- 
lowing apposite lines : 

‘Face thine enemies—accusers, 
Scorn the prison, rack, or rod ! 
And if thou hast TRUTH to utter, 


Speak ! and leave the rest to God.’ 
US. Gazette. 


Written for the Hangman. 
LETTER FROM F. STAFFORD, JR. 
Avrora, Inx., Nov. 1, 1845. 


Messrs. Epirors,—I notice in the Hangman 
of the 22d of October, a short article something 
like the following :— 

Without Judge or Jury,—two brothers named 
Repmonp, charged with the murder of Colonel 
Davenport, at Rock Island, Illinois, have been 
taken and hanged without trial! The above is 
a mistake, and hew you came by your informa- 
tion I know not, but surely your author has la- 
bored under a false impression, and I therefore 
take it upon myself to correct the above, and 
give you a true statement of that inhuman affair, 
and the reason why I do this, is if such a state- 
ment was generally circulated through the coun- 
try, and credited as truth, it would leave a very 
unfavorable impression upon the mind of the 
reader as regards the treatment of criminals in 
our State. 

And in fact, the statement itself carries the 
idea, that we as a people, (in this State) are a 
set of lynchers, and that justice is not known a- 
mong us. 

Another idea that it carries, is, that crimi- 
nals cannot have a fair trial, and that we are so 
frail that the demands of the law will not be 
satisfied, (which is the inhuman and barbarous 
notion of blood for blood) that we make the 
lynch law, justice, judge, and jury, and through 
that medium, we wantonly take the life of the 
unfortunate criminal, without granting him a 
fair trial. 

Iam willing to acknowledge, that lynching 
has been resorted to, in this country where it 
was thought that the criminal might escape jus- 
tice, (or more properly speaking, escape the re- 
taliatory dagger of the civil law.) But there has 


been nothing like lynching in this case of Cc), 
Davenport’s, and in fact, there has been nothing 
of the kind carried on in the State for some 
length of time, and I have faith to believe tha 
another case of lynching will never take place iy 
our State, for the potent arm of liberal Chris. 
tianity, and general intelligence, are destined to 
save us from the ravages of such abominable anq 
inhuman institutions as lawful or unlawful lynch. 
ing. 

I will now proceed to give a brief statement 
of facts concerning Col. Davenport’s case. On 
the 4th day of July last, in the absence of those 
with whom he lived, Col. D. was assailed by 4 
gang of persons, (six or seven in number,) and 
was shot down, robbed of some six hundred 
dollars in money, and then left mortally wounded 
The alarm being given, they fled, but were 
shortly afterwards arrested, brought back, and 
three of them, named John Long, Aaron Long, 
and Granville Young, have had a fair trial, and 
were found guilty, sentenced, and were executed 
on the 25th of October last, the others are now 
confined in jail to await their trial, and will un. 
doubtedly share the same fate. 

This is briefly the facts of the case, and you 
see they differ materially from the statement. in 
the Hangman. 

I sincerely hope, that the barbarous deeds o| 
the sons of Illinois will not be overlooked here. 
after,and that you may be made acquainted with 
the truth as regards them. May Heaven govern 
and guide you in conducting your paper, unti! 
the end for which it was established is wisel 
understood and righteously attained, is the prayer 
of your humble servant, E. Srarrorp, Jr. 





| 
| 
| <A little girl, the only and well-beloved 
| child of her parents, who are residents o| 
| Brooklyn, Long Island, died a few weeks 
since, and was interred in the private family 
‘burying ground. <A large Newfoundland 
| dog, the private companion and playmate o! 
the child, was frequently missing from the 
house after the funeral. When seen, he was 
observed to be crest-fallen and drooping ; li 
| refused his food, moped and lost flesh day by 
jday. ‘These circumstances exciting curiosi- 
ty, the animal was watched and followed in 
his stealthy excursions, and it at length ap- 
peared that he went daily to the grave of his 
former triend and playmate; deposited, at 
each visit, some of the child’s playthings ob- 
tained secretly from the house, on the grassy 
mound that covered her remains, in the vain 
hope of alluring her to his side again, and 
then lay down, and passed hour after hour, 
moaning and whining piteously. His master 
was obliged to chain up the animal, to put an 
end to his melancholy vigils, the continuane: 
of which would have cost the faithful mour- 
ner his existence. A more touching instance 
of devotion and attachment has rarely oc- 
curred. 
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